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Old ‘Virginia Hams 


There isa pleasure in store if you 
haven’t tried them; and if you have 
you’ll renew your ‘order of course. 
per lb. 25c. 


H. T. PANCOAST, 


Purcellville, Va. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


1847" ROGERS 
SILVER PLATED WARE 


Twenty thousand pieces at one-half 
catalogue price. This is the original 
and best known make of Rogers ware 
and stock includes twelve patterns. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


WINTER MILLINERY 


The latest and most select styles 
in Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 


We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue, 
Established 16 years. 


ENJOY ‘THE SPRING IN 


ITALY 


traveling northward as the season advances, by 
delightful and leisurely itinerary, reaching 


ENGLAND inJune 


when everything is at its best. Our NINETEEN 
SPRING AND SUMMER TOURS provide 
“Travel Free From Care” at convenient dates 
throughout these seasons. Our free brochure ex- 
plains details, and Dr. Carver will gladly call, if 
you wish, with further information. 


Our “Hints for Travelers,”’ sent free 


on request, is an aid to those going 
independently. 


BARTLETT TOURS COMPANY 


EDWARD C. DIXON, President. 
JOHN L. CARVER, Secretary, 
CHARLES A. TYLER. Manager. 


532 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


Gs CALENDARS, 1999. SO MANY 

people have asked for Quaker Calendars that 
we find it advisable to say that we still have a few 
left, price 0 cents. The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED—TYPEWRITING AND COPYING 
at home. Address, Eliza H. Worrell, 1426 N. 
Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
in a family of two in the city. Give refer- 
ence. Address, W. P.S., this office. 


ANTED—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
in family of four, in country village. Also 
at same place, a young gir! for general housework. 
A pleasant home for mother and daughter. Ad- 
dress, G. W. K.., this office. 
ANTED—A YOUNG WOMAN OF REFINE- 
ment as mother’s helper and to take care of 
one child, aged one year. Wages $4.00. Address. 
W. C. \ Wickersham, Westtown, Pa. 


WANTED- BY A CAPABLE YOUNG L ADY, 
position as companion or nurse of semi- 
invalid. Reference Address, No. 36 this office. 


ANTED-—BY A LADY OF REFINEMENT 
position as nurse or companion to an |in- 
valid or aged lady. Address, L. B., this office. __ 


ANTED—BY A YOUNG FRIEND, POSI- 
tion as housekeeper in hotel or small private 
family. Address. No. 37 this office. 


Continued on page iit 


“Qld Meeting Houses” 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


We have had a gratifying response to 
last week’s request for photographs of 
old meeting houses, but they are mostly 
from the Tocality of Philadelphia and 
we wish all localities to be represented. 
We will pay $1.00 for those we accept 
and return those we cannot use. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


A Few of our Bargains 


Devoe’s oil colors for artists, also Winsor & 
Newton’s water-colors, all one-third less than 
usual. Other artists’ supplies proportionate. 

Box paper and envelopes, high-grade, was 
soc, now 25c. Three roc tablets for z0c ; 
three sc tablets for roc. 

All post cards in the store are now Ic; 
were two for §c. 

All books reduced—many of them one-half. 
All kinds, biography, poetry, fiction, children’s 
books, etc. 


But you must come now. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 


Manager 


1909 


Buck Hill Falls 
SEASON 1909 


Buck Hill Falls is a summer settlement 
for Friends and Friendly people. It is the 
aim of the management that the residents 
be as congenial one with another as is poss- 
ible. Asa means toward this end it ts neces- 
sary for those wishing to rent cottages, or 
rooms in the Inn, who have not in the pas st been 
guests of the settle furnish re rence, 
preferably that of persons who have be 
of the settlement. 

Those afflicted with 
not be admitted. 

Those living in cottages who wish to re- 
duce household care to a minimum are en- 
couraged to take their meals at 
Reasonable rates will be made. 
laundry on the grounds will 
the cottagers. 


ment, to 


en guests 


Tuberculosis will 


the Inn. 
A steam 
be available to 


All the cottages named below are provided 
with running water, bathrooms and toilet facili- 
ties. They all have open fireplaces, comfortable 
living rooms and spacious porches. 


Cottages to Rent for the Season. 


*“*HAWTHORNE LODGE.’’ On lot 143. A com- 
fortable cottage ina quiet corner of the settlement. 
Contains five bed rooms. Owner supplies blankets, 
toweling and cooking utensils. Cottage is fully 
furnished for housekeeping. To rent for the season, 
$425 for housekeeping purposes: $375 if meals 
are taken at the Inr 

*“*TANGLEWOOD.’’ On lot 40. 
the Inn, containing five bed rooms 
for housekeeping. Owner will supply bed linen, 
blankets, toweling, dishes, cooking utensils, silver 
and napkins. Rent, $475 if tenants keep house: 
$425 if meals are taken at the Inn. 

*““THE SUTTON.’’ On lot 236. A cottage with 
fine view on Buck Hill. To rent from Sixth month 
(June) ist to Ninth month (September) 15th; 
furnished for housekeeping. Rent for period men- 
tioned and in case meals are taken at the Inn, 
$400. Contains six bed rooms; linen and toweling 
to be supplied by the tenant. 

*“FLORABLA LODGE.’’ On lot 18. A cottage 
with lessthan two minutes level walk to Inn, contains 
three double and one single room, equipped for light 
housekeeping. Owner wil! supply linen and blankets: 
toweling and napkins to be supplied by tenant. Rent, 
for housekeeping, $350; if meals are taken at the 
Inn, $320. 


**“SUNSET.’’ On lot 10. A cottage near the Inn, 
containing four bed rooms. This is a plastered 
cottage with hot water heat, and suitable for early and 
late occupancy. For rent from Fifth month (May) 
29th to Tenth month (October) Ist, $250. No 
housekeeping as the cottage is not equipped for it, 
No servants, no children, no pulmonary diseases, 
(children may be taken under certain circumstances, 
if approved by the owner). Cottage is not to be sub- 
letted without permission of the owner. 

**EDGEWOOD.’’ On lot 56%. A comfortable 
cottage in a corner of the settlement, with fine view. 
For rent for the season. Contain ns four bed rooms 
with double beds. Bed linen, blankets and toweling 
supplied by the owner. Fully equipped for house- 
keeping. Price for the season, if tenants keep house 
$400 ; if meals are taken at the Inn, $360. 


*“*INNWOOD.’’ On lot 22. One of the nearest 
cottages to the Inn. Contains four bed rooms, attract- 
ive sitting room, not adapted to housekeeping. To 
rent for the season, 5 


$250. 


A cottage near 
; fully furnished 


Cottages to Rent for Parts of Season. 


**THORNECROFT.’’ On lot 66. A small cottage. 

well suited for a family desiring to keep house. Good 
view. Bed linen, blankets and toweling supplied. 

To rent from Sixth month eh ine) 15th to Ninth 
month (September) 15th for $280 for housekeeping, 
and $270 if meals are taken at the Inn. 


Continued on page iti.) 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


fo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
seribers. 

Bingle copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “sTOP”’ PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


Conviayinuitetedin and consultations re- 
garding investments, trust estates and 
the care and oversight of private, char- 
itable and meeting funds invited. 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. 


WILLIAM BRADWAY, Trust Officer 


“EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust ee New York. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


§ 920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICES : (Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





~ ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





Buying Your 
Watch 


here makes sure of 
a satisfactory time- 
keeper. You select 
the style—we guaran- 
tee the timekeeping 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 








Friends’ Central School _ 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l'urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, a 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 
Und te. care of Philadelphia Yearly 
_ Meeting of f Friends 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepa» 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


GEO, B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


Stenographe 


The Pennhurst ne 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J.& 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
io street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN Ciry, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 
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| 
One who never turned his back, but marched breast for- 


ward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted,—wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 
—Robert Browning. 


A LITTLE SUN, A LITTLE RAIN. 
A little sun, a little rain, 

A soft wind blowing from the west— 
And woods and fields are sweet again, 

And warmth within the mountain’s breast. 


So simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her frame; 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fled, 
And still her magic is the same. 


A little love, a little trust, 
A soft impulse, a sudden dream— 
And life as dry as desert dust 
Is fresher than a mountain stream. 
—Stopford A. Brooke. 


THE NEGRO FARMERS’ CONFERENCE AT 
AIKEN. 

I have attended the famous Solebury and 
Wrightstown Farmers’ Clubs and several Farm- 
ers’ Institutes in Pennsylvania, but at none of 
them did I receive such an uplift as came to me 
while attending a Conference of uneducated ne- 
groes in South Carolina. This Conference at Aiken 
is an outgrowth of the Schofield School. For 
eleven years it has met annually in the chapel of 
the School building. 

The first Conference was called together by 
Robert Benson, then the Schofield School Busi- 
ness Manager, assisted by one of the colored teach- 
ers. The next years a Tuskegee graduate, Cyrus 
Campfield, came here as teacher, and he has been 
the President and the inspiring leader of the Con- 
ference ever since. 

The farmers gathered during the morning, and 
at twelve o’clock the session began with singing, 
Bible reading and prayer. The President intro- 
duced each speaker with a few appropriate words. 
and wasted no time trying to make himself prom- 
inent, 


Number 10. 


THE MAN WHO CHANGED HIS MIND. 


The first speaker told us that he attended a 
Conference here four years ago. He lived on a 
rented farm, had saved some money, and had 
made up his mind to buy a top buggy. After 
listening to the various farmers tell what they 
had done, he went home and told his wife that 
instead of buying a buggy they would buy a farm. 
Now he owns a thousand dollars worth of land 
and a top-buggy, too. The simple eloquence and 
native wit with which he and other farmers told 
their stories cannot be described: it must be heard 
tc be appreciated. These working negroes do not 
make any effort to put in a lot of big words, and 
they talk as freely and easily on the platform as 
in private conversation. 


A FARMER PREACHER. 

The next speaker was a preacher who works 
on his own farm five days of the week and de- 
votes two days to his congregations. He said he 
told his people never to put a $150 organ in a 
rented house, where, maybe, the roof might leak 
on it, but to save their money and buy land. He 
warned them against all white agents who go 
around with oily tongues, selling things on the 
installment plan. 


A WEALTHY NEGRO. 


The next speaker was introduced as being a 
wealthy negro. When he first began to attend 
the Farmers’ Conference he lived on a three-mule 
farm and paid $75 a year rent. After the Con- 
ference he began to count up how much land that 
money would pay for. He said his children used 
to urge him to put on a collar and look nice when 
he went anywhere, but, said he, ““When I got that 
thing called home on my mind, I said, good-bye 
collar, good-bye fine buggy till I gets my farm 
paid for.”” Now he owns 500 acres of land with- 
out a mortgage on it. He says he means to give 
his children a better education than he had him- 
self, because he has a wider chance than his 
parents had. 

A RICH AND WITTY WIDOWER. 


Next came an address by a “Negro Prohibition- 
ist,” which was short and to the point. Then the 


star orator of the day, Mr. Glen Jenkins, was in- 
troduced with a jesting remark to the effect that 
he was not only rich but in need of a companion. 
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This speaker told his story with such irre- 
sistible humor that he was frequently interrupted 
with shouts of laughter. He said that when he 
began to save money he never tried to dress bet- 
ter than the man who hired him. For years he 
wore a home-spun shirt and blue-jeans pants to 
church, as well as on week days. He said, ““When 
de man what I hires dresses better than I do, I 
knows I’se gwine to hire dat man again nex’ 
year.” He advised his hearers to “keep in with 
the white man and do the negro no harm,” say- 
ing, “I lets the white man keep my head and the 
negro keep my feet.” He told how a white man 
who came to make a trade with him, said, “Good- 
morning, Mr. Jenkins,” before the business be- 
gan, and then when it was over, turned away say- 
ing, “Good-bye, Glen.” He added, “if yeu want 
to be called ‘Mister,’ you may dress as fine as you 
please, talk as loud and long as you please, but 
the businessfied men won’t pay you no attention 
unless you own something.” 

“T don’t blame de white man for not lettin’ de 
poor man vote; if you don’t know nothin’, ain’t 
got nothin’, what you fit for?” 

This man to-day owns nearly a thousand acres 
of land worth from $25 to $50 an acre, is a stock- 
holder in the Orangeburg Bank, and attends the 
meetings with the white stockholders. The mem- 
bers of the church to which he belongs own 3,700 
acres of land in all. He contributes liberally to- 
ward the better education of his people. 


A LONGER SCHOOL TERM. 


One of the speakers told how they formed a 


committee to canvass their neighborhood and 
asked every man how much he would give to have 
the schools kept open longer. They raised enough 
to lengthen the term two months. If any of the 
committee saw children of school age loafing 
around home, they went to the fathers and told 
them that if they did not send their children to 
school they would give them a good “hiding.” 


A BETTER MORAL LIFE. 


Alfred Nicholson, the Principle of Bettis Acad- 
emy (the story of which will be told in another 
letter), made a strong plea for higher morality 
ir the home life. He blamed the white trial jus- 
tices for being willing to marry any man who 
came before them, even when they knew that he 
was already married to some other woman. He 
asked the negroes themselves not to receive im- 
moral men in their churches, and plead with both 
men and women to keep their homes clean and 
pure, 
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A WAR VETERAN. 

An old gray-haired man was introduced, who 
said that he had followed the Confederate army 
all through the war, and he knew Alexander 
Stephens’ History of Georgia wasn’t true, and 
other histories, too. When the war was over he 
was set free, with several children, and he didn’t 
know what to do, nor where to go. He felt like 
a bird taken from a warm cage, stripped of all its 
feathers and turned out naked in a cold night. 


IMPROVE THE HOMES. 

The women were given a place on the program 
as well as the men. A young teacher from a col- 
ored school forty miles away gave practical sug- 
gestions for the improvement of home-life. She 
asked the parents to make their homes as attrac- 
tive as possible, to buy a paper or magazine, and 
tc buy some books. She said the older children 
should be given an interest in the crops of the 
farm, as this would help to train them for busi- 
ness. She advised that as soon as a boy was old 
enough, he be given a chest of tools and encour- 
aged to attend to all the small repairs needed. 


A WOMAN PHYSICIAN. 


A cultured and highly educated colored woman, 
who holds a diploma from a first-class medical 
college, spoke most eloquently for the betterment 
of her race, and urged her people to put glass 
windows in their homes, to ventilate their sleep- 
ing rooms, to let in lots of sunshine and fresh air, 
and to lead clean, wholesome lives. 

The exercises lasted four hours without any in- 
termission but singing, and the interest continued 
unabated to the end. We cannot mention all the 
speakers, but we must not forget the homely man 
who said that when he gave his wife a comfortable 
home and plenty of bacon, meal and potatoes, she 
thought he was handsome. The closing address 
by the President was an impassioned plea for the 
uplift of the race, such as we had a right to ex- 
pect from a Tuskegee graduate. 

After the meeting was over, Schofield School 
served a barbecue to the many guests out on the 
campus. And when it was all over, everybody 
went home happy, carrying with them a supply 
of literature. It is even rumored that the wid- 
ower found some one who is willing to be a com- 
panion to him and a mother to his thirteen chil- 
dren. 

Aiken is a delightful winter resort. Northern 
people who want to escape the rigors of their 
climate next year could not do better than to 
spend a few weeks here, coming in time for the 
Farmers’ Conference at Schofield School. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, 
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THE “BAPTISTS” OF TO-DAY. 


[A statement of ideals, distributed at the opening of | 


the new building of the Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. Our attention is called to it by our friend, J. Morris 
3rown of that city.] 

The foundation tenet of Baptists is that God 
and every soul are so related that nothing is to 
be thrust between them. “The great thing is to 
be sure of our individual relation to God.” We 
hold to the “competency of the soul Godward.” 
Hence we reject priesthoods, disbelieve any 
spiritual efficacy of baptismal waters or of com- 


in 
munion bread and wine, and refuse to recognize 
human authority in the religious life. Jesus, the 
Christ, who makes known to us God’s moral char- 
acter, is our only spiritual Authority (Matt. 23: 
8-10). 

It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that the 
practice of immersion as the proper mode of bap- 
tism is the distinguishing mark of Baptists. The 
Greek Church, the Mormons, and many others do 
the same. Baptism is a scriptural act in which 
a believer confesses the lordship of Jesus. It 
beautifully pictures the facts of his life, death and 
resurrection—upon which rests his right to be 
our Master—and our glad fellowship with him in 
the mortal meaning of those facts. 

All members of a Baptist church have equal 
rights and privileges. Their duties and influence 
are measured by personal ability. The minister 
serves, teaches, and leads according to his gifts. 
His rank depends upon his character, and mental 
and social equipment. No local church, any more 
than a civil power, can invade a member’s con- 
science, or interfere with his right of private in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, or with his pur- 
suit of truth anywhere. Every Baptist, unfettered 
by an authoritative creed, is free to think, and 
should do so aided by the help that the God of 
light gives to all seekers for truth. 

Each Baptist church, therefore, is independent 
of every other. Churches in a city, state or nation 
voluntarily associate for larger and better service 
to mankind than one church alone could render. 
Such organizations, however, can neither legislate 
for, nor act as courts of appeal from a local 
church. 


It follows that types of Baptist churches vary 
according to the prevailing views of those who 


compose them. These variations should be ex- 
pected, and have a right to exist. Uniformity, in 
creed, or worship, or activity, or attitude towards 
questions current at any given time, is not a Bap- 
tist ideal. True liberalism grants liberty to 
others, and loves them none the less for taking it. 
Both among members of a church, and in the re- 














lations of churches to one another our unity is 
that of the spirit, and our bond is love. Our one- 
ness is not due to outside ecclesiastical pressure, 
but to inner spiritual kinship. We value organi- 
zation only as it promotes life. 

The Second Baptist Church, mother of all the 
other Baptist churches in St. Louis, holds firmly 
to these positions. They fix its ideals and 
methods. 

Our ideals are:—to help every person to live 
“the eternal life,” or the life of fellowship with 
God here and now, as shown by Jesus in his spirit, 
aims, and service to mankind; and to promote “‘the 
kingdom of God,” or that world-wide social condi- 
tion in which all persons shall live as children 
of the heavenly Father, and therefore as members 
of his family. The matchless ideal of Jesus should 
master all realms of life. These conceptions ex- 
press our view of evangelism. 

These ideals shape our methods 
church and Sunday School work. They are edu- 
cational and ministerial. We seek to help men to 
realize in character and service all the physical, 
mental, social, and moral possibilities with which 
God created them. 

All truth, through whatever medium it comes, 
is God’s truth. It is to be reverently and thank- 
fully received, and obeyed in life. Our pulpit aims 
to appreciate and to use the spiritual value of all 
facts that our wonderful world of education is so 
richly revealing. Truth and the soul were made 
for each other, as seed and soil. We trust the 
“Spirit of Truth” to use his own implements to 
culture our religious lives. In this conviction we 
frankly avow our sympathy with modern atti- 
tudes. 

In_ religion, everywhere else, our social 
natures demand that help which comes from union 
with others who have the same ideals. The great 
educational value of church membership for the 
spiritual life is thus self-evident. No one can live* 
unto himself in any sphere of life. The helpful- 
ness of church relations is known by those who 
are faithful in them, and is denied only by the in- 
experienced or the faithless. The spiritual bene- 
fits of church association we seek to make as real 
as those received by a scholar in a school, by a 
man in business relations, or by a friend in society. 

The actual living of so much of truth as we 
know is a sacred duty to ourselves and to others. 
Self-expression is therefore educational. We 
learn by teaching, grow amiable by loving, and 
become useful by serving. Hearing and doing 
the truth must always be joined for the best re- 
sults to personal character and to society. We 
wish our ministry to be as vitally useful as mani- 
fold activities can make it, and as wide in scope 


in pulpit, 


as 
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as all normal human interests. In these ways 
we ourselves hope to become, and to help others to 
be fullgrown men (Eph. 4: 11-16). 

We invite all who are like-minded to join us 
in this holy work, but will not use unpleasant 
importunity to get members. The quality of our 
Christian life concerns us more than our numbers. 
All who may unite with us in sincere effort to 
realize these ideals by these methods will receive 
2 cordial welcome. 


PRAYING WITH LINCOLN. 

[Our attention is called by Warwick P. Miller, of 
Sandy Spring, Md., to the following in The Outlook 
(N. Y.), and at his suggestion we reprint it. | 

I had been sauntering dreamily for weeks 
through the wild gorges and deep ravines of the 
valley of the Lehigh, or following the artist’s trail 
among the shimmering lights of Delaware Water 
Gap, and was carrying away much treasure trove, 
as I believed. In this mood for delicious silence 
I sought a remote corner of the fast train for 
Philadelphia. At Pottsville several passengers 
entered, and very soon I saw a man aiming for 
the vacant seat beside me, saying “Good-morn- 
ing” so heartily that I cordially responded. 

Just then a remark dropped by our conductor 
in passing revealed to me the presence of the Rev. 
Alfred Cookman, the leading Methodist preacher 
in Philadelphia of that time, but long since passed 
to his reward. He soon opened without stint the 
stores of anecdote and adventure for which, in 
the memory of the passing generation, Dr. Cook- 
man was distinguished. During that morning he 
shared with me choice morsels of experience and 
incident, finishing, as we neared our destination, 
with this episode in the public life of Mr. Lin- 
coln: 

The Emancipation Proclamation had been de- 
clared. The seething elements were at white heat. 
The entire country felt the tremulous vibration 
and the glow from the fire the great leader had 
stirred, while he stood weary and anxious and 
sometimes disheartened at his post. 

Mr. Lincoln had been all night in grave counsel 
with his Cabinet. The morning found him ex- 
hausted. He was retiring to his private apart- 
ments when a subordinate appeared with a mes- 
sage from a lady who, he said, was waiting for 
audience and would not be denied. 

Mrs. T—had just arrived by train from hos- 
pital service near the lines. A resident of Phila- 





delphia, of high position and influence, with leis- 
ure, purse, and heart to serve her country, she 
offered all to relieve the suffering soldiers, order- 
ing from her home the luxuries the Government 
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cculd not undertake to supply, and distributing 
them discreetly with her own hands in hospital 
wards. Her plain Quaker garb was well known 
and her saintly face was tenderly reverenced by 
the hospital boys. To the noble heart beneath the 
scant, soft folds of drab, the hopes of the living 
and the farewells of the dying were a sacred trust 
to be faithfully rendered. On this morning she 
appeared at the White House at that early hour 
well primed with this responsibility. Official hin- 
drance was no hindrance to her. She came to 
see the President, and, quietly though she said 
it, the President she would see. On this, one of 
the many excursions she made to and from her 
home, she was commissioned by the boys to stay 
over a train in Washington on her return to Phil- 
adelphia, to bear their message to Mr. Lincoln— 
“and,” said Dr. Cookman, in telling me, “nothing 
earthly would have swerved the brave little wo- 
man from her purpose.” 

Mr. Lincoln could not deny a visitor whose 
claim to his attention seemed so urgent, and she 
was announced. Standing before him—for she 
would not waste his time nor her own in need- 
less ceremony—she briefly delivered her com- 
missions, earnestly pledged to him the hearty co- 
operation of the ranks in his latest bold measure, 
and, with inimitable pathos, gave him, in their 
own words, the assurances of the dying that with 
the last breath they would pray for victory— 
and for him. 

Mr. Lincoln thanked her for these expressions 
of sympathy and support from the brave boys, 
thanked her for the loyal work she so sacredly 
sustained—when, with folded hands and fervent 
voice, she continued: “Abraham Lincoln, I have 
somewhat more to say to thee—I cannot go till 
I have prayed with thee.” In her own words to 
Dr. Cookman, which I made note of at the time 
of our interview, “I kneeled and Abraham Lin- 
coln kneeled, and the Spirit did give me utterance, 
and I did pour out my soul for Abraham Lincoln; 
and when we arose, with tears rolling down his 
cheeks, he took both my hands in his and said, 
‘God bless you forever for the strength, the cour- 
age, and the faith you have given me this hour,’ 
and I came away.” 

No brush nor pencil could fill out the details of 
this picture as it grew upon me, while Dr. Cook- 
man, deeply moved, described it. 

The early morning light filling the room as 
with a baptism from above; the majestic crown- 
less king kneeling humbly as a little child before 
the Supreme Majesty of the King of Kings, and 
the low-voiced woman, radiant with a halo of 
purity and peace, entering with awe, and yet with 
confidence, the audience-chamber of the Most 
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High, to bring down strength and comfort and 
blessing on the head and heart and work of her 
Nation’s chief! 

An act of consecration, of lofty dignity and 
service, which might well be graven in glowing 
letters on the ambitious heart of every “progres- 
sive’? woman in our land; and a scene most surely 
transferred in tints of paradise to the Book of the 
Recording Angel. A. H. Hi. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
We 


Closely allied to the false theory of an evil world 
remote from God is the equally false view that the 
nature of man is “deceitful and desperately 
wicked.”” Platonism seems to have been largely 
responsible for the former conception, and the 
latter probably entered the world of the early 
Christian centuries through the same channel. 
Whether the idea originated in the Orient and 
made its way westward with Buddhist missionaries 
to ripen with favoring conditions, or whether it 
had its rise in an accumulation of disasters in the 
third century, together with the morbid moral 
tone of the time it is impossible to tell. But it is 


certain that the “good news” of Christianity be- 
came clouded by this dark teaching. 
The view of sin taught by Jesus is one of cour- 


age and hope. We misread the message of John 
the Baptist, afterward adopted by Jesus as his 
own if we understand “Repent” to imply 
a fruitless “sorrow for sin,” a gnawing 
remorse. The Greek word transalted “repent” 
means “take a fresh start,” “begin over;” 
it means what the poet says: “Look not 
mournfully into the past, it comes not back 
again....go forth to meet the shadowy fu- 
ture, without fear and with a manly heart.” It 
means, “Every day is a fresh beginning....Take 
heart with the day and begin again.” Jesus never 
shows any tendency to dwell upon sin as a perma- 
nent burden. To the sinful woman he said, 
“Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no more.” 
To the repentant thief he said, “This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.” To be “saved” was 
a new state of mind; it was to “look up, not 
down.” To be “converted” was to face about. No- 
where is there any statement of Jesus that man- 
kind is in a condition of hopeless condemnation. 
He looked upon the multitude with pity, feeling 
that they were straying leaderless, and likely to 
take wrong paths. He longed to “gather them 
as the hen gathers her chickens,” but they would 
not. This is the language of a great loving soul 
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who sees clearly the right way and yearns over 
a humanity which he cannot save from evil. But 
in all this there is none of the black pessimism 
which was called Christian doctrine a few cen- 
turies later. 

Paul knew nothing of a humanity wholly stain- 
ed with sin and only to be saved by a miracle. 
“There is no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek ; for the same Lord over all is rich unto all 
that call upon him.” “Love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” 

The great Christian teachers and leaders of the 
second century had no knowledge of the doctrine 
of original sin. They taught that Christ had been 
the teacher of the Greek philosophers as of the 
Human nature is essentially 
divine; man is created in God’s image; God’s law 


is in every human heart. This was the teaching 


| of Clement of Alexandria about 200 A. D. At 


this time the doctrines of an evil world and of a 
humanity essentially sinful were to be found main- 
ly in various Gnostic sects, either wholly heathen 
or already classified as heretical. Yet such ideas 
were already beginning to make their way into 
the Christian Church of the west. There the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment for the heathen and 
the heretic was forced into prominence. There 
instead of an institution for the salvation of man- 
kind in a world which belongs to God, the church 
came to be looked upon as a place of refuge into 
which men escaped from the snares of a danger- 


| ous world. The Christian ideal deteriorated rapid- 


ly among those who were making the official 
Christianity for Western Europe, and no resisting 
strength was developed among the successors of 
Clement and Origen in the east. In Augustine in 
the fifth century A. D. culminated those influences 
which were to transform Christian doctrine into 
the very paganism which its earlier creeds had 
denied. Says Professor Allen of the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge, “The founda- 
tion of Latin theology was the Augustinian dogma 
of original sin.” This dogma “was unknown to 
Greek theology as well as an innovation also in 
Latin thought.”’ This doctrine held that all man- 
kind had fallen under the absolute condemnation 
of God in the sin of Adam and that all were 


| doomed on account of that sin to everlasting woe. 


All traces of the divine image were lost. Man’s 
reason was so vitiated that it could no longer dis- 


| tinguish truth from falsehood, his will was para- 


lyzed, and his conscience wrecked. He was wholly 
sundered from God, his whole nature involved in 
hopeless ruin. 

I will not here enter upon the discussion of the 
plan for saving this wrecked and ruined crea- 
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ture. I wish only to point out the disastrous con- 
sequences to humanity of this perversion of the 
teaching of Jesus. For this atrocious theory gives 
explanation and excuse for all hatreds and atro- 
cities which Christian sects have heaped upon 
each other. Why should we love that which is 
wholly evil? Why should we serve a being hateful 
to God? Why should we desire the salvation of a 
creature wholly unworthy to be saved? Shall we 
not hate him who is hated of God? Shall we not 
torture on earth him whom God is to torture 
hereafter ? 

Moreover, why should we hope to develop a 
noble civilization with such materials? With a 
world given over to evil and a humanity wholly 
bad, one who conceives himself saved can hardly 
do better than to draw off by himself and pray 
relieve from the and 
perils of this devil-world. 


for death to him terrors 

These old dogmas of horror are not often re- 
ferred to to-day, But they are not denied as they 
should be by modern Christianity. On the con- 
trary they are still dallied with and used so far 
as possible without scandalizing the moral sense 
of our time. 

Why cannot a courageous modern church clear 
her skirts of these outrageous falsehoods, and re- 
state in clear frank terms the small modicum of 
truths hidden in their grotesque and evil forms? 

It’s a good world—and the tendencies of man 
are good, too. He is under the guidance of the in- 
dwelling spirit, and his nature, being divine, wel- 
comes that guidance. The advance of mankind 
under the incubus of such a theology is of itself 
an eloquent testimony to its inherent goodness. 
God did not make a failure of his intended crea- 
tion. He was not beaten by a devil, who spoiled 
his construction past repair. Humanity is not a 
ruined and hateful body of lost sinners with a few 
here and there saved by mere caprice, half acci- 
dentally. On the contrary man is a son of God 
in the making, and amidst mistakes and weak- 
nesses he is doing his part in the making. 

JESSE H. HOLMES. 

Swarthmore College. 


The claims of that school of philosophy endeav- 
oring to solve the mysteries of the universe on 
the mechanical principles only, have 
shown just cause for doubt. A certain modesty 
and skeptical uncertainty is taking their place 


basis of 


and many are becoming conscious of existing 
problems which heretofore were considered 
solved. —E. v. Hartmann. 
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THE NEW LESSONS ON PAUL. 
1e lessons issued this year are apparently being fa- 
bly received. Recently we published a comment on 
We are 
Jane P. 


is series from the pen of an Eastern Friend. 
s week to present a Western viewpoint. 


pastor of a Presbyterian Church, whose 
windows already portray, with marvel- 
beauty, scenes of the boyhood, ministry and 
resurrection of the Christ, was heard to say re- 
cently: ‘The next window I shall suggest will 
be placed in the gallery opposite the pulpit, and 
will represent Paul at Athens.’ To us, perhaps, 
the figure of the first great missionary offers no 
such inspiration to our efforts at re- 
ligious teaching. The time was when faithful 
members of our branch of Friends greatly feared 
the effect of Paul’s teaching upon the unformed 
religious ideas of young people. 
felt that it had been better if the Bible narrative 
had ended with the gospels. Has it not clearly 
been a case of a little knowledge being a very 
dangerous thing? Have we not committed the 
same error for which we have criticised others, 
that of reading fragments of the epistles here 
and there and drawing hasty conclusions out of 
harmony with the spirit and deeper significance 
of Paul’s life and work? 


source of 


Some have even 


lor this reason we are especially grateful for 
the vigorous and intensely interesting presenta- 
ion of the subject by Dr. Murray in the 1909 
issued by the General Conference Com- 
The introduction opens to the student 


~Onrcea 
course, 


mittee. 


the attractive field of research; the historical 
records of the book of Acts which include parts 
of a diary of a companion and eye-witness; and 
Paul’s own letters, where “more than elsewhere 


a man reveals his real self.” The introduction 
further supplies a clear and concise description 
of the preparation made by Jewish, Greek and 
Roman civilization for the work of this “pro- 
found thinker,” who was “even more truly a seer 
and a prophet.” 

In the beginning of Lesson I, the author points 
out the relative value of the sources of knowledge 
and places himself and his readers in the same 
position of true students by the statement, “At 
the same time we must always remember that our 
own knowledge is very incomplete, and that we 
may see a discrepancy, where fuller knowledge 
would show that all is in harmony.” 

As in the course on “The Life of Jesus,” which 
we have used with so much satisfaction, these les- 
sons on Paul’s boyhood and early environment 
imprint never-to-be-forgotten pictures upon the 
mind. One likes to dwell upon the strong points 
of contrast between the boy Jesus and the boy 
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Saul, both in opportunity and personality. 

By the discussion of Paul’s moral nature, our 
sympathy with him as the persecutor is fully 
aroused. ‘“‘Paul was a man of intense moral fer- 
vor and one in the truest sense devoutly relig- 
ious. ...He reverenced the Law as a divine thing; 
but he had also a veritable thirst for righteous- 
ness—May not the zeal of the persecutor have 
been in part due to his own inner struggle?.... 
He left nothing undone, constraining his nature 


and steeling his naturally tender heart, and going | 


beyond all others in his endeavor to merit the 
favor of the God whom he sought to serve. 
need but the vision of the risen Christ 


...We 
to make 
Saul, the persecutor, the most devoted, the most 
unwearying, the most passionately loyal of all the 
apostles.” 

The climax of interest in Paul’s personality is 
reached in the three lessons on the Conversion, 
which Dr. Murray calls “the most important event 
in human history, save, of course, the coming and 
death of Jesus,” and arcund which event, so many 
psychological and theological im- 
portance have arisen. The vital point, however, 
in comparison with which all these questions 
into, not relative, but absolute insignifi- 
cance,” is beautifully brought out. “It pleased 
God to reveal his son in Saul; and thereafter Saul 
saw light where all had been dark. God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of the dark- 
ness, had shined in his heart, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The arrangement 
tions and prepared by 
seems particularly 
needs. 


questions of 


“sink 


»f these lessons, with ques- 
Elizabeth Lloyd, 
well adapted to our present 
Dr. Murray makes mention of two or 
three reference books, but one is made to feel that 
by careful use of the Scripture references given 
with each subject, the story will be learned from 
aul himself. EDITH M. WINDER. 
Richmond, Ind. 


notes 


We all of us live through in miniature, they tell 
us, the whole life of the race. We are cave-men, 
tree-dwellers, savages, barbarians, all before we 
become modern men and Christians. The vestiges 
of all these eras of human existence are in us, 
and at varying times the interests they connote 
are supreme in individual experience. It is from 
the vantage ground of such interests that all prog- 
ress in knowledge is bound to start. Education 
must begin with a soul where it is; must find a 
common thought or desire or imagination before 
it can lead the soul a step onward and upward.— 
Sunday School Commission Bulletin. 
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INTERDENOMINATIONAL MEETING OF 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 
NEW YORK. 

The Universalists, Unitarians and Friends of 
New York City are to hold a joint conference of 
Sunday School teachers, Third month 19th, in 
the Teachers’ College Chapel, Columbia Univer- 

sity. 


The meetings will be in the afternoon and eve- 


ning. 
“The Unused Opportunities of a 
School” will be the subject of 


ait ; 
Merie st. 


sunday 
an address by 
Croix Wright, at 4 p. m. Milton S. 
Littlefield will speak at 4.30 on “‘Self-expression in 
Religious Education in the Sunday School’; Dr. 
J. L. Elliott at 
Week-day.” 
The business session will be held at 6 o’clock. 
At 6.30 supper will be served in the Horace Mann 
Lunch Room, at 
In the evening the Richard 
M. Hodge, mn ind Jesse H. 


Holmes, on “Helps to Sunday School Teaching. 


5.15, on “Sunday School and the 


50 cents a plate. 

speakers will be 

“Story Tellin 
met 


Our First-day Schools of Ne York, Brooklyn 


and Flushing belong to the organization. 


Child study in the sense of the attempt to under- 
stand the stages of a normal child’s growth is a 
modern thing. It wonders to the 
seeing eye. It has made sympathy intelligent. 


taught strength. Its 


Liss t 


has re\ ealed 


It has economy of mes- 
for education is 
ubject 


teach logic to a boy of six. 


sage 


the adaptation of the 
to the growth of the child. No one would 
That much we all 
understand; but it is only recently that we have 
come to see that there is a time when memoriter 
work can be taught to greatest advantage, a time 
when the historic sense awakens, a time when 
doctrines mean nothing, and another time when 
real and vital 


School Commission Bulletin. 


they rouse a 


interest.—Sunday 


In some First-day Schools the Assistant Super- 
intendent is only an emergency officer who con- 
ducts the school in the Superintendent’s absence. 
In others, definite duties are assigned. This latter 
seems a better plan. In the West Chester School 
the Assistant Superintendent has definite charge 
Will other schools tell 
us how they make this officer useful? 


of the closing exercises. 
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UNWRITTEN 


body 


LAW. 


great of all law is unwritten. 


A Only 
important restrictions, regulations, statements of 
authority and directions 
committed to 


for procedure are usually 
Our unwritten 
laws derive their authority from common agree- 
ment among the people concerned that they are 
wise and helpful. 


with the spirit of 


writing. so-called 


They are generally in accord 
written law (though notable 
s occur) and exercise a potent influence 
in charging the form and yf the latter. 


is heir to a code 


exception 


substance < 


ime society ol Friends LO-day 


Oi written regulations and 


great body of un- 

unwritten 

upon us, as long as they rep- 
I é ° 


written customs. That these laws 
| 


ought to be binding 
resent the real feeling and judgment of the mem- 
bership, there is no doubt. But the changes 
which take place in unwritten laws and customs 
come so gradually and without observation, that 
if we are not alert and mindful, some of us go 
on believing that old traditions and customs are 
still binding us, which have long since been rele- 
gated to the past by the body of our member- 
ship, who have thereby changed our unwritten 
law to bring it into accord with present-day needs 
and conditions. 

In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting the answers 
to the queries are prepared by the overseers in 
accordance with custom and not by the require- 
ment of written discipline. We have had much 
discussion in recent years as to the wisdom of a 
change in our manner of answering them. All 
that is required to do this is to reverse our pres- 
ent unwritten law by a general feeling that some 
other course should be tried. 

We continue to use and to need the same writ- 
ten admonition as to plainness, but we have ab- 
solutely cut loose from its unwritten interpreta- 
tion that plainness implied formalism. We have 
changed our written expression with regard to 
music in our revised disciplines to conform more 
nearly to our unwritten feeling about it. As the 
reference to this subject now stands in the Phil- 
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adelphia discipline, cautioning us to be thought- 
ful about an unwise expenditure of time on music, 
we believe it accords with the feeling of most of 
our members. We recognize that much time may 
be spent unprofitably upon the development of 
proficiency in the art of music, and that this 
pleasant and profitable way of developing our 
powers and ability for appreciation, may be over- 
done. Hence the written caution to observe mod- 
and wise discrimination as to 
profit ends. 


where 


With some of our members the unwritten law 
on this subject, which passed away before the re- 
vised reading was adopted, still hangs over as a 
binding obligation. These Friends usually do not 
object to music themselves, but they believe that 
the Society of Friends does, and consequently 
they must officially question what they person- 
ally approve. The single instance is a type of the 
danger which besets us of being guided by the 
unwritten laws of the past which have had their 
day and ceased to be, because we are not alert 
enough to record the momentous but gradual 
changes which time writes upon all living things. 

Individuals will always feel more or less strong- 
lv upon certain subjects than the Society as a 
whole does. Individuals object to music, to flow- 
ers on a woman's hat, to Wilton carpets, to ath- 
letic sports, to reading Shakespeare. It is part 
of a man’s divine right of freedom that he may 
hold any sort of opinions he chooses, so long as 


| their expression is not prejudicial to the welfare 


| of mankind. 


Friends may bear a faithful indi- 


vidual testimony against such things as are 


| enumerated above, but the unwritten law of the 


| jection is unsupported. 


Society does not condemn them and official ob- 
We have left behind us 


protest in these directions and turned our 


thoughts toward writing in the hearts of our 


members a new expression of our code of respon- 
sibility to God and man. 





We find in The American Friend a note about 


| a young western Friend “who is doing pastoral 





work for a Methodist Episcopal Church,” and who 
“writes encouragingly of his charge, and reaffirms 
his love for Quakerism in its primitive and essen- 
tial points of emphasis and the product it will 
produce!” The exclamation point is ours. 


Some First-day School workers are asking for 
the information given in the review of Kent’s 
Historical Bible published in Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, issue of Second month 20th. Before you 
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lose the issue, look up George A. Walton’s com- 
ment on the volumes which, we hope, will be- 
come an important adjunct to the First-day School 
equipment of many schools. 


LOCAL OPTION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

With the favorable report of the Fair Local 
Option Bill by the Committee on Law and Order, 
the measure becomes a live issue in the Legisla- 
ture. This report makes it certain that the bill 
will reach a vote in the House of Representatives. 

Its passage by that body would send it to the 
Senate for consideration, in which body nothing 
short of juggling with the calendar could pre- 
vent its reaching a vote. 

From any viewpoint getting the largest pos- 
sible vote in the House, even though it should 
not be passed is important. There are reasons 
for believing that if every man who desires a 
local option law would so express himself to his 
member of the House of Representatives, the bill 
would stand a fair show of being approved. 

But in the alternative of a defeat this winter, 
the future campaign for the election of members 
of the Legislature favorable to such a measure, 
would be greatly assisted by the largest possible 
vote now. Besides, should the measure pass the 
House, it is almost certain of success in the Sen- 
ate. It is, therefore, plain that securing support 
for the bill in the House is of vital importance. 

No way of reaching the individual legislator 
is equal to a personal letter from the member’s 
constituents. A few minutes time, and a two- 
cent postage stamp will take the wish of the 
citizen to the consciousness and the conscience 
of the lawmaker. The letter should be brief and 
pointed, but kindly. Letters should be written 
at once. 

It is not worth while to consider captious criti- 
cisms of the bill, no matter from what source 
they come. The pending measure is confessedly 
not ideal, and as a matter of fact, ideal bills are 
rather rare. That the bill is a vast improvement 
on any law Pennsylvania has ever had for deal- 
ing with the liquor traffic, admits of no argu- 
ment. It places the whole matter, from calling 
the local option election, to carrying the town, 
borough or ward against license in the hands of 
the people. To let any measure which moves in 
the right direction go by default, while good men 
haggle over verbiage, and matters of impossible 
perfection, is well nigh criminal. 

Getting a local option law this winter depends 
upon the interest and alertness of the citizens of 
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Pennsylvania, who really want such a measure. 
Even getting such a law two years hence depends 
upon the same thing. Gently persuading the 
lawmaker now, on the part of the citizens of the 
state, is the measure of hope for either present or 
prospective victory. 








IN PENNSYLVANIA’S CAPITOL. 
We gazed into the dome of the much-discussed 
Capitol 


at Harrisburg for the first time on 
Fourth-day evening of last week. Excepting only 
the National Capitol at Washington, the view 


probably affords the most lofty and pleasing up- 
ward look to be seen in any building on our side 
of the sea. The corridors of the Capitol, with 
massive white marble pillars and walls of the 
same material, are relieved by a _ reasonable 
amount of color, especially in the arches, which 
are adorned by paintings, some of which aim to 
illustrate in some way the religious denomina- 
tions of the commonwealth. The picture which 
evidently had for its intent to represent a Friends’ 
meeting, is hardly true to life. Three lonely wo- 
men, not garbed in accord with either “‘ancient” 
or modern Quaker days, make up the gathering. 
They have the appearance of silence, and 
surely demure as to look and posture. To picture 
a Friends’ meeting as entirely a woman’s affair 
hardly states the case. From our observation, 
our meetings for worship are in the main attended 
by more men, than are the churches generally 
having a corresponding membership. 

The hall of the House of Representatives, about 
which so much has been printed, with its sup- 
posed evidences of graft, overhead and all around 
is gorgeously unartistic, if that term is permis- 
sible. The gilt and the filigree are tiresome to 
the eye. We saw the massive “bronze” chande- 
liers, that are not bronze, and the costly clocks 
which tick off the time from their two hundred- 
dollar cases. Adjoining the Senate Chamber and 
the room behind another room, is the handsomely 
equipped apartment, where it is said the Phila- 
delphia bosses meet, to decide what political heads 
shall fall into the basket, what measures shall die 
the death and suffer such burial as the committee 
in charge shall decide. We can do no more than 
state what mysterious dame rumor says about 
the room beyond the Senate scenes. 

Harrisburg was visited, however, not to con- 
fab about the Capitol, but to attend the hearing 
accorded by the Assembly Committee on Law and 
Order to the advocates of the Fair Local Option 
Bill. The crowd assembeld was large, and widely 
This is true whether the geog- 


are 


representative. 
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raphy of the State or its moral and material in- 
terests are considered. 

Representative Fair, who introduced the bill, 
acted as master of ceremonies, while the members 
of the committee sat in in front of the 
with the chairman, George J. 
Schad, in the center. Fair comes from Westmore- 
land County, which was one of the “‘dry”’ counties 
in the amendment election in 1889. Chairman 
Schad comes from Allegheny County, and is con- 
nected with the liquor interests of that section of 
the state. 


a row 


speaker’s desk, 


The remarks made at the hearing, in the main, 


avoided the sentimental side of the temperance 


Among the organizations represented 
by speakers were the Grangers, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 


question. 


the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the Anti-Saloon League and 
the following religious bodies: Baptists, Luther- 
ans, Methodists, Presbyterians, Dunkards, Ger- 
man Evangelical and Friends. Most of the 
speeches were brief, and in the main they were 
pointed and literally punctuated with applause. 
There are some strong men in the Legislature 
who favor the local option bill. Morrison, of 
Beaver, is a good yoke-fellow for Fair, the intro- 
ducer of the bill. It was a pleasure to meet Rep- 
resentative McDowell, of Chester County, who is 
one of the solid and sincere supporters of the 
measure. Chester and Beaver Counties both 
voted dry in the election of 1889, the former be- 
ing the only county in the eastern section of the 
state which registered itself against the liquor 
traffic. Fair, McDowell and Morrison the 
type of men who ought to be and 


are 
nominated 


elected to represent the no-license forces in every 
county. 


It sometimes happens that one strong 
man who favors a cause from conviction is worth 
ninety and nine who favor it because of political 
compulsion. 

While the committee has reported the Local 
Option Bill and it will therefore reach a vote in 
the House, it is probable that a majority of the 
committee will vote against it on roll call, and it 
may fail of passage. Still, gain will have been 
made, and the friends of local option must organ- 
ize to capture the Legislature of 1911. 


Classes using the lessons on Paul and desiring 
collateral reading will find Abbott’s Life and 
Lettters of Paul helpful. It published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Cambridge, Mass.., 
at $1.50 per volume, or may be obtained of Wana- 
maker or Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. 
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FRIENDS AND FIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 
Sharp criticism of the practice among Friends 
constantly protesting against the maintenance 
of a powerful army and navy by the United States 
Government was heard in the regular session of 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Mount Holly, N. J. [on the 23rd]. In the course 
of brief but spirited discussion of the peace ques- 
tion Dr. Laura Satterthwaite, of Trenton, a mem- 
ber Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee, expressed hearty approval of 
the administration of President Roosevelt and of 
Congressmen and other government officials who 
favored building up of the navy. She said the 
President had accomplished much for the country 
during the time he had been Chief Magistrate, 
and she was confident that Mr. Taft would be as 


ol 


ol 


| good a peace man as any one in the Society of 


Iriends. 
“The men in charge of affairs at Washington 


| can be trusted,’ she said, “‘to do what is best for 


the country, and it is not for the people who are 
not intimately in touch with national needs and 
afiairs to find fault and condemn what is done.” 
This criticism of the Friends’ peace policy was 
made when Able Mahan, also of Trenton, and an 
ardent advocate of peace and arbitration and the 
cutting down of the naval and military expendi- 
ture, proposed that the Quarterly Meeting send 


a formal protest to Congress against the passage 


of the army and navy appropriation bills. He 


| gave expression to the opinion that Friends ought 


to make themselves heard in opposition to this 
proposed enormous expenditure of money in prep- 
aration of war. This was the time for Friends 
tc stand by their peace principles and to exert at 
least what influence they possessed against the 
movement for further increase of naval and mili- 
tary strength. 

Alfred Cocks was strongly in favor of taking 
the proposed action, and said it was a strange and 
sad thing to hear a member of the Society of 
Friends approving of militarism, as had been the 
case in the meeting. Others stood firmly by the 
time-honored peace principles of Friends, and 
there was evidently a strong sentiment for send- 
ing the proposed protest, but the matter was per- 
mitted to go over, after the suggestion had been 
made that it be referred to the Yearly Meeting. 

—Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 


Religion is reverence to the presence of God in 
the human soul, the fruit of which is faithful- 
in Him and that obedience to His ruling 
power which true service develops to the fullness 
of divine life.—Pastor Fischer (Berlin). 


ness 
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Thomas E. Hogue, son of 
(Holmes) 
month 7, 
of heart 
old age. 

When he was one and one-half years old his 
parents moved to Ohio, where his boyhood and 
young manhood were passed. 

For twelve years he followed the occupation 
of teacher. 

In Fourth month, 1850, he married Ann Gregg 
and they were permitted to share life’s pleasures 
and pains for more than forty years. 
were born 


Samuel and Mary 
Hogue, was born in Virginia, Eighth 
827, and died Second month 21, 1909, 


failure, and the infirmities incident to 


To them 
seven children, five of whom, with 
the devoted wife and loving mother, preceded 
him to the spirit world many years. 

In 1864 he moved with his family to Iowa, set- 
tling in Cedar County, and three years later re- 
moved to Johnson County. With the exception 
of a few years spent in Kansas and at Primghar, 
Webster City and Marietta, the more than forty- 
four years since coming to Iowa has been lived 
in and near West Liberty and the last eight years 
in the town. 

He was a birthright member of the Society of 
Friends, and since his 26th year a valued minister 
therein. He was very deeply attached to his own 
religious organization, though he loved to attend 
the other denominations. He 
very broad and liberal in his views. Each church 
had its place and its work to do for the glory of 
God. His faith in the goodness of the Heavenly 
lather was intense. He believed that our earthly 
life was for discipline; that we were placed here 
for a grand and noble purpose; that the great 
struggle and discipline of life was a_ prep- 
mind and heart, to lift ourselves 
and the world up to a condition in which love be- 
comes the ruling principle in human hearts. He 
He loved 
his friends and wanted them around him, and 


He 


services of was 


aration of 


possessed a very social disposition. 


always had a pleasant greeting for everyone. 
never worried. 

In 1895 he married Mary L. Walton, who with 
his two sons, Sylvanus G. and Orion E. Hogue, 
twelve grandchildren and fourteen great-grand- 
children, all of Iowa, and a sister, Emily Ely, 
of Ohio, and his many friends will miss his 
kindly, loving smile, his hearty handshake and 
his cordial greeting. 

“There is a mystery in human hearts; 
And tho’ we be encircled by a host of friends, 
Those who have loved so well and are beloved— 
To every one of us, from time to time, there comes a 
Sense of utter loneliness. Our dearest friend 


| 


| 








Is stranger to our joy, and cannot realize our bitterness. 
There is not one who really understands— 

Not one to enter into all I feel 

Such is the cry of each of us in turn. 

We wander in a solitary way. 

No matter what our lot may be. 

Each heart mysterious even to itself 

Must live its inner life in solitude. 

And would you know the reason why this is? 

It is because the 
Our love. 
To be first. 
Key himself—to open all its chambers, 

To bless with perfect and holy peace 

Each solitary soul as it comes to Him. 

For Christ alone can satisfy the soul. 

And those who walk with Him from day to day 
Can never have a solitary way.” 


Lord desires 
In every heart he wishes 


HANNAH BEAN. 
[From a local newspaper. ] 

The last respects to the memory of Hannah 
Elliott Bean, wife of Joel Bean, were paid to this 
devoted Christian woman yesterday morning by 
the many friends who gathered at the residence 
on Chapman Avenue, San Jese, Cal. 

The service was opened with a prayer by the 
husband of the kneeling the 
casket of his departed wife. Then after a mo- 
ment’s pause one friend after another stood and 
paid each some stirring tribute to the departed, 
vho, in the years she has lived in that community, 
has endeared herself to many. 


deceased, beside 


The service ciosed 
with a hymn in which all who had gathered there 
joined. 

In response to the wishes of the family, whose 
ideal of life is simplicity, no flowers were in evi- 


dence at the funeral. The remains, accompanied 


by members of the family, were taken to Cypress 
Lawn Cemetery for cremation. 
PASSED BEYOND THE VEIL, 
Ist Mo. 31, 1909, 


HANNAH ELLIOTT 


Aged 79 years. 


BEAN, 


“Her children arise up and call her blessed. Her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.’”—Prov. xxi: 


” 


«Oe 
Such is the sad but beautiful statement that 
has gone out into the wide circle of those who are 
called Friends, and also into the still wider circle 
of universal Christian brotherhood. 
The beautiful custom of 
lowed. 


the Friends was fol- 
A deep, impressive silence first, then as 
the spirit gave utterance came a prayer of de- 
vout, earnest thankfulness for the wonderful gift 


of God in sending such a wonderful life into the 
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world, praise for the great and abiding influence 
of that life upon the world, and praise for the joy 
and gladness and uplift of 50 years of fellowship 
of such a life. Then followed heartfelt tributes 
from some of those who had known her most in- 
timately. 

One quoted beautiful Scripture passages, illus- 
trating her deep spirituality and singular purity 
of thought and life. Another testified to the con- 
stancy of her desire to lead people to the very 
fountain of eternal life, often skillfully turning 
the tide of a conversation in such a way as to press 
home the vital questions. 

A very dear friend told of her habit of daily 
communion with her God and of her often closing 
her eyes to the things of the outer world that eve 
and ear might more distinctly discern the leading 
of the Master. 

The last strain of earthly music to fall upon the 
ear of the departed was a part of the beautiful 
“Art Thou Weary, Art Thou Languid?” 
which her granddaughter sang while hurrying 
up the stairs to give what proved to be the last 
mortal help to the flitting soul. The song was very 
touchingly sung at the service by George Jones. 


song, 


One speaker touched beautifully upon the power 
of silent meetings, where Friends were so sensi- 
tively spiritual that they needed no words to im- 
press their influence upon each other, nor to in- 
terpret the message of the Divine Spirit. At such 
times the presence of the beloved was always a 
benediction. When needed, hers 
were always ready, always spoken with fullness 
of grace and power. 


words were 


“She was always unwilling to receive personal 
commendation for anything done, as if of her own 
merit. She wist not that her face shone, but it 
did shine, for she had been with Jesus.” 

“T will lift up mine eyes to the hills,” was the 
keynote of the address of another, who spoke of 
the sunshine and light of her life, as the center of 
the home and of The 
uplift of her eyes to the heavenly light 
brought the power of uplifting others and glad- 
dening earth with God’s sunshine. 

The appreciations and tributes of the service 
were given by Joel Bean, James Bean, Elizabeth 
Shelly, Wilhelmina Jones, Professor Pliny God- 
dard, of Berkley, and Professor Augustus Murray, 


of Stanford. 


her broader social circle. 
own 


The service was very touchingly and tenderly 
closed by Dr. Murray, who recited Tennyson’s 
“Crossing of the Bar.” 

But sucl 


a tide as moving seems asleep. 


sian > as 
I full for 


When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 
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THE LAING SCHOOL. II. 

The cottage of Abby D. Munro is over half a 
mile from the school, quite near the Cooper River ; 
from her balcony there is a fine view of Fort 
Sumter. Between her cottage and the river is a 
house that was bought for a home for her 
teachers, but it will need some alterations before 
they can occupy it. It has been rented until quite 
recently and the teachers have been living in 
another house. Adjoining her cottage is an old 
house with a good-sized yard, which makes a 
comfortable home for ten little colored orphans, 
five boys and five girls, between six and eleven 
years of age. 

This orphanage has been maintained by the 
efforts of Abby Munro for many years and more 
than a hundred destitute children have been cared 
for, given the rudiments of an education and 
placed in good homes. Sometimes she takes 
children who are only half orphaned until such 
time as the mother or the father shall be able to 
provide for them. She says that the results with 
these children, whose environment is continually 
good, are more satisfactory than is possible with 
the children that are in school but a few hours 
daily for a part of the year. 

The present matron of the orphanage, who is 
also one of the teachers in the school (for the 
orphans go to school with the other children) 
was herself an orphan cared for in this institu- 
tion, coming when only a baby. Since she out- 
grew the orphanage she has done much for her- 
self. She is a fine singer and has spent two 
summers in Boston taking lessons. No white 
music teacher in Charleston will give lessons to 
colored pupils, for if she did she would lose all her 
white pupils. This gifted young woman (who is 
apparently a pure negro) has her own piano in 
the matron’s parlor, and the orphans look upon it 
as quite a privilege to stand around the piano 
and sing while she plays for them. They sing 
their own weird negro songs beautifully without 
any accompaniment. Another of the teachers in 
the school is Abby Munro’s housekeeper and as- 
sistant. She also came to the orphanage when 
a baby, and afterward graduated at the Avery 
Normal Institute in Charleston. 

I visited the orphanage on First-day afternoon 
when the children were having their Bible read- 
ing. They recited many verses of Scripture from 
memory and sang for me delightfully, both in- 
dividually and collectively. They looked healthy 
and happy and all were neatly dressed. The 
girls’ dresses were made in sewing school, of rem- 
nants that came in the barrels. The hardest thing 
to manage is coats for the boys; they cannot 
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make them in the sewing school and somehow 
coats that will fit boys from six to eight are sel- 
dom found in the barrels. Do the boys of that 
age in the North wear out all their jackets before 
they outgrow them? 

Besides the matron, who teaches several hours 
every school day, there is a motherly colored wo- 
man who cooks and washes for the children. 
The girls help her with the housework as far as 
they are able, and the boys split and carry in all 
the wood used in the cottage and orphanage. The 
boy’s dormitory, with its five little cots, is down- 
stairs and the girl’s dormitory, with five other 
white-robed cots, is upstairs. The yards in which 
the two sexes play are entirely separate; they 
are together only when some adult is with them. 
Each child has his or her own playthings and a 
place in which to keep them. When it rains there 
is a sheltered place for playing to which the fresh 
air has access. The yards are well shaded in 
summer. At the school house there are also sep- 
arate and ample yards for the boys and girls. 

The children of the orphanage have hominy 
for breakfast 365 days in the year, with gravy 
or sauce of some kind. This is not the Maryland 
hominy, but Charleston hominy grits, similar to, 
but rather coarser than the breakfast hominy we 
buy in packages. It is sold by the peck or bushel 
and is a universal breakfast dish on the tables 
of southerners, white as well as black; it is served 
as a vegetable and eaten along with the meats 
or eggs that form the rest of the meal. The 
orphans have nothing but the hominy for their 
breakfast. For dinner they have some kind of 
meat, cooked with cabbage, turnips or some other 
vegetable. Their supper consists of bread and 
sauce of some kind, or baked sweet potatoes. 

For many years there was a home for old 
people under Abby Munro’s care, but the owner 
of the building wanted it for other purposes, so 
the old people remaining in it were cared for else- 
where until they died and the home was discon- 
tinued. Destitute old people are still helped, how- 
ever, aS Way opens. 

It is impossible to estimate the improvement 
in moral character and ways of living that has 
come to the negroes of Charleston County be- 
cause of the faithful work of Abby D. Munro and 
her assistants for forty-five years; but the ignor- 
ance and poverty that yet remain call to us for 
continued assistance. Every dollar and every 
garment sent here goes to help people who are 
trying to help themselves. The sacrifices that 
some of them make to keep their children in 
school are pathetic. Senator Tillman may pre- 
vent South Carolina from passing a compulsory 
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education law, but he cannot prevent the steadily 
increasing voluntary attendance of colored child- 
ren at school. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

NORRISTOWN, PA.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing was held in the meeting-house on the after- 
noon of the 21st. The newly-elected president, 
Freas Styer, presided. A short sketch of the life 
of John J. Cornell was read by Ellen Ambler, in 
which she spoke of the long, useful, Christian life 
and of his logical and forceful ministry. Whit- 
tier’s beautiful poem, ‘““The Minister’s Daughter,” 
was read by Alice Williams. Current Topics was 
treated by Margaret R. Shoemaker. An original 
paper on “The Plain Garb of Friends” was read 
by Ellwood Roberts. 

STARTING A PRISON SCHOOL. 

Joseph M. Hilles, on behalf of the Committee 
on Prison Work, appointed two months ago, to 
look into the advisability of opening night schools 
at the County Prison here, reported having held 
two meetings to devise ways and means of pro- 
ceeding with their work; they had met with the 
Prison Inspectors, who promised them aid in 
every way; with the Warden and Matron, who 
aiso were willing to assist, is Professor Martin. of 
the Public School, and Alfred W. Wright, both of 
whom were desirous of aiding in the loan of 
books for the use of the prisoners and instructors. 
Nine people have voluntered to assist with the 
teaching: Professor Briggs, for Arithmetic, with 
two assistants; Mary R. Livezey, for reading, 
with two assistants, and Joseph M. Hilles, for 
writing, with two assistants. 

Two evenings each week are to be devoted to 
the work. The society approved the report of 
the committee and authorized its continuance, 
trusting that the good work started may prosper. 

Adjourned to the 21st of Third month. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The regular meet- 
ing was held on the 14th. Esther J. Webster 
gave a Scripture reading. Elizabeth Duffield read 
a selection by R. H. Stoddard on “Abraham Lin- 
coln.” Eliza M. Ambler gave a sketch of Lincoln’s 
life. William P. Livezey read a paper stating the 
facts leading up to the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. Frances Jones read a poem, entitled, ‘“Lin- 
coln.” Sentiments on the topic of the evening 
were given by many present. Benjamin Smith 
read selections from “The Perfect Tribute.” The 
topic for discussion next month will be “The Fel- 
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and its Possibilities.”’ 
‘The association then adjourned to meet Third 
month 14th. A. H. A. 


lowship of the Churches 


FAIRHILL, PHILA.—The meeting on the 22nd 
was animated and full of interest. According to 
resolutions adopted at the last meeting the busi- 
ness was conducted after the manner of Friends, 
an innovation which proved acceptable. 

The reading of the “Forum,” by Blanch Jor- 
cen, H. P. Werner, Kauffman, S. R. 
Graves and Emma Fell, was spicy and interest- 
ing. 
was alforded by 


Charles 


During the recess a general social mix-up 
a “Washington Birthday Ana- 
“A Chalk Talk,” 
“Lincoln 


gram.” Other features were: 
by Spencer Rk. 


Memories,” 


Graves; a 


reading, 
by S. S. Graves; and a discussion, 
“Ought a Philadelph a School Be Named ‘Robert 
I-. Lee’?” 

This was partici 


Frank W. 


Spencer R. Graves. 


in by Dr. B. F. 


Charles 


John- 
Kauffman 


. T : 
pated 


SOn, 


Emley, and 

The next meeting of the association will be held 
con Third month 22nd. 

At the meeting for worship at Fairhill on First- 
day, the 21st, tl was vocal expression by Mary 
Whitson, Mar wn and Lukens Webster. 

Edith Newlin has 


class, Dorothy 


assumed charge of a new 
elected assistant 


to Emma M. Dewees in the Infant Department. 


and lrucksess 


BOOKS AND READING. 


‘Since it is the pure in heart who shall see God, 


one gone on into the divine life, 


ilancies him 
; 
>| 


scarcely changed from the 


man to whom life was 
divine even here.” So wrote Louise Chandler 
Moulton of the Edward Rowland Sill. 


The three slender volumes of Sill’s poetry have 


poet 


won him an ever-growing body of appreciative 
readers, and indifference 


toward contemporary poetry when so many people 


ve cannot complain of 


acknowledge the stimulus of his fine idealism, his 
cheerful faith and his prevailing good sense and 
friendliness. His complete poems have just been 
issued in one volume of 400 and thus he 
takes place at last where he long deserved to be, 
among (“The Poeti- 
cal Works of Edward Rowland Sill’; Houghton, 
Xx 


Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


pages, 


our greater American poets. 


Sill resembles poets like Tennyson, Arnold and 
Clough, of the thoughtful, exquisite and brooding 
school. His poem “Wordsworth,” from which we 
give an extract, will illustrate one of his various 
moods. 


tal sea, 


ife’s last charm, tranquility. 
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A poet found it once, and took 

It home, and hid it in a book, 

As one might press a violet. 

There still the odor lingers yet, 

Delicious; from your treasured tomes 

Reach down your Wordsworth, and there comes 
That fragrance which no bard but he 

E’er caught, as if the plain and sea 

Had yielded their serenity.’ 


BIRTHS. 
SPENCER.—Near Landenberg, 
29th, 1908, to De Leon and Alice F. 
named Margaret Elizabeth. 


Pa., Twelfth month 
Spencer, a daughter, 


DEATHS. 

FELL.—In Wilmington, Del., Second month 4th, 1909, 
of pneumonia, Philena H., wife of Ezra Fell, in her 69th 
Interment at Mill Creek Burying Ground, where in 
her early married life she was taken into membership and 


year. 


of which meeting she was always an active and consistant 
member. After they moved to Wilmington, she was ap- 
pointed an elder of the Monthly Meeting, a position she 
very acceptably filled for many years. She was always 
of a lovable disposition and her kindness and hospitality 
in her home was always appreciated by her many friends 
who were ever glad to feel for a time the sunshine of her 
gentle spirit. Her life every day seemed to speak these 
words, “All our moments are alike in God’s hands.” 
I only ask for strength 
To tread the narrow way, 
And reach thy feet at length 
Never from thee to stray. 

QUIER.—At her home in West Liberty, Second month 
19th, 1909, Mary R. (Michener) Quier, of typhoid pneu- 
after an illness of six days. She was born in 
Columbiana Co., Ohio, Seventh month 30th, 1828, and was 
married to Arvine C. Quier, Fifth month 10th, 1847. 

The summer she was sixteen years old she became a 

her in the country schools of her native state, and the 
same year she began her active work in the Anti-Slavery 


monia, 


cause. Throughout her life all forms of oppression re- 
ceived her condemnation, and her best efforts were ex- 
pended for their undoing. 
the years the Underground Railroad was in commission, 
were full of thrilling interest. 


Many of her experiences during 


Twenty-five years of her married life were spent in 
Ohio, a part of them amid surroundings embracing all 
sorts of religious and social conditions, enlisting her sym- 
pathy and aid. Twelve years were spent in Southern In- 
diana, in a district where her husband had a saw-mill and 
where she, in addition to her house duties, performed the 
offices of doctor and nurse for her neighbors. 

The last twenty-five years were spent in West Liberty. 
It was her disposition to aid all who needed help, and not 
let her left hand know what her right did. The sick and 
the suffering found her a helpful, sympathetic friend. 

Her interest in the temperance work began when she 
was a little child, though she was not identified with any 
temperance organization until her removal to West 
Liberty. 

Strong and vigorous in her likes as well as her antip- 


athies; fearless in expressing her opinions; always ready 
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to uphold the right as she saw it, a true, conscientious, 
loving wife and mother, a faithful, devoted friend has 
gone out to meet the mysterious future lying beyond the 
veil. 

She leaves her aged husband, a son and daughter, five 
grand-children and a great-grandson, besides many more 
distant relatives and hosts of friends to bear her in loving 
remembrance. 

WAY.—At Oxford, Pa., Second month 8th, 1909, Eliza- 
beth H. Way, daughter of William H. and the late Sarah 
M. Way; a member of Nottingham Monthly Meeting. A 
pure and beautiful life truly lived “In His Name.” 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A card from Milton Jackson is dated Agra, India, First 
month 31st. Their route from Bombay had brought them 
through Delhi, 1000 miles. They 
would have 840 miles further before reaching Calcutta, 
stopping on the way at Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares. 
Their address now, and for some time to come, is care of 
Cook & Son, Hong Kong, China. We expect to have a 
letter from them on India for the Intelligencer. 


Baroda, Jaipur and 


In England, says the London Friend, “many friends of 
the boys are looking forward with delight to April, when 
the prohibitory clauses of the Children Act respecting 
smoking under the age of sixteen come into force. A four- 
page leaflet on the subject, quoting and enforcing the Act, 
has been prepared by B. M’Call Barbour, and is issued by 
G. W. Barraclough, Woodford, N. E. 
doz. 1s. 6d. 100).” 


Floraville, 


(3d. 


whether 


CALENDAR 


THIRD MONTH 5TH (6TH-DAY). 

—Reception under care Best Inter- 
ests Committee Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Phila., in the parlors at 
1520 Race St., at 8 p. m. 

—Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, Emma Fell. 
at Duck Creek Meeting House, from 2nd Mo. 
Greensboro (near Knightstown), Ind., - 
at 10 a. m. 


Junior 


sion on 


Relief. “How 


Meeting of 


—Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, 
at West Liberty, Ia., at 11 a. m.; 
Ministers and Elders, same day, at 
9.30 a. m. 

—-Friends’ Association of Thorn- 
bury, Pa., at the home of Lewis V. 
and Selina C. Smedley. 

—Fallowfield 
sociation, 


Young Friends’ As- 
in the Meeting House at 
Doe Run, Chester County, Pa. 


THIRD MONTH 7TH (1ST-DAY). 

—New York Meeting at East 15th 
St. and Rutherfurd Place, 11 a. m., 
attended by Joseph S. Walton. 

—At Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen St., West Phila., religious 
meeting, at 3 p. m. 
to attend. 

—Haverford 
Philadelphia 
Committee, 


Friends invited 


Made from 
Grapes 


Meeting, 
Quarterly 
at 10 a m. 


attended by 
Meeting’s 
Friends, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


members 
or not, invited to attend. 
Conference, 
Phila., at 9.45 a. m. 
Principles 
shall 
Contribute to Relief”—introduced by 
This is a postponement 
28th. 
Friends 


Ellwood Heacock, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Aboli- 
tion Society, has returned from a Southern trip in which 
he visited a number of for colored people, in- 
cluding those on St. Helena Island, the Laing School, the 
Schofield School, Bettis Academy, Atlanta University, 
Tuskegee Institute, the Calhoun School and Hampton In- 
stitute. the efforts the 
ored people are making to help themselves. 


schoo! > 


He was much impressed by col- 


Elizabeth Lloyd has returned from Aiken, S. C., where 
she had a pleasant vacation and also had an opportunity 
to observe the negroes in school and home. Her eyes are 
improving but she is still under orders to save them as 
much as possible. fact that 


two months, many 


Owing to the she has been 
letters from 


isolated Friends and personal friends remain unanswered. 


unable to use them for 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

During the past few weeks, the George School students 

enjoyed a short visit from Edward A. Pennock and wife 

of Chatham, Pa. Mr. favored us with several 
instructive talks and readings in the morning assembly. 

On Second month 20th, the first and second basket ball 

teams of Williamson met the George School teams on the 


floor at George School. 


Pennock 


The score of the first team game 
was 27-20 in favor of Williamson; that of the second team 
11-20 in favor of The second team 
game had been cancelled but was rescheduled. 


was George School. 


On Second month 24th, in Fourth-day evening meeting, 


of this Committee Plains, N. Y., at home of G. A. 
E. B. Capron, at 11 a. m. 
At Chester, Pa., 
Closing discus- ing, at 3 p. m., under care of 
and Methods of | cord Quarterly Meeting. 
the Individual In Washington, D. C., 
St., N. W., Monthly Meeting. 
At St., Phila., after-meet- 
ing Conference, at 11.45 a.m. “Pur- 


pose and Character of the Epistle to 


and 


Girard Ave., a circular meet- 


Con- 
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at White 
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Food is 
more tasteful, 


healthful and nutri- 
tious when raised with 


The only baking powder made 
from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 
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FRIENDS’ 


the students enjoyed a talk from Sarah T. Linvill, of 
Philadelphia. The topic of her message was “The Oppor- 
tunities of Youth.” 

Genuine School spirit shown on Second 
month 27th, when about half the school accompanied the 
basket ball team to Lawrenceville, N. J., where the first 
outside game of the season was played by the first team. 
Although team met with a defeat, the score being 
27-14, all the students enjoyed the ride on the special 
trolley, which was chartered for the occasion. 

A public meeting of the Whittier Literary Society was 
held Second month 27th, when the following program was 
given: Duet, Frances Smith and Marian Tyler; Recita- 
tion, “The Height of the Morris Corlies; 
Mandolin Solo, Morris Price; Whittier Greenleaf, Eleanor 
Hallowell; Katherine Morrell, Clara Schwartz, 
Omar Borton, Chandler Walton; Recitation, “The Boys,” 
Wallace Borton; Piano Solo, Athalia Evans; Play, “Al- 
bany Depot,” 


George was 


our 


, 


Ridiculous,’ 


Song, 


by several members of the society. 


E. D. &., °09. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
The Classical Course is now understood by the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society to include: (1) All students who major 


the Hebrews.” Discussion introduced 
by Esther W. Fell. 

Friends’ Association of New Gar- 
den, Pa., at the Meeting House. 


THIRD MONTH 8TH (2ND-DAY). 

-Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, at 
Park Place, Baltimore, Md., at 10 
a. m.; Ministers and Elders, Seventh- 
day before, at 3 p. m. Isaac Wilson 
and Henry W. Wilbur expect to at- 
tend. 

—Philadelphia Young Friends’ As- 
sociation at 8 p. m., at 15th and Cher- 
Sts. Address by Professor Pear- 
son, of Swarthmore College, on “Some 


ry 


American Humorists.” 
THIRD MONTH 10TH (4TH-DAY). 


Neighborhood Meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Peace Society, at the 
home of Geo. B. Cock, 216 W. Coulter 
St., Germantown,.Phila., at 8 p. m. 

Friends’ Association of Newtown, 
Pa., in the First-day School rooms of 
the Meeting House. 

THIRD MONTH 11TH (5TH-DAY). 

Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, 
at Moorestown, N. J., at 10 a. m.; 
Ministers and Elders, day before, at 
3 p. m. 

—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the home of Elizabeth 
A. Scott. 


THIRD MONTH 18TH (7TH-DAY). 

—New York Monthly Meeting at 
East 15th St., and Rutherford Place, 
Manhattan, 2.30 p. m. Supper 6 p. 
m. Lecture by President Joseph 
Swain, of Swarthmore College, “The 
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in Greek or in Latin. (2) All students who major in 
German or in French, provided they have had at least 
two years of college work in Greek or in Latin. Note— 
In this connection, Course V in Latin is not to be under- 
stood as college work since it is beginning Latin. (3) 
All students who major in English, in Philosophy, in His- 
tory, in Art, or in Economics, provided they have had at 
least two years of college work in Greek or in Latin, and 
also two years of college work in French or in German. 

The Swarthmore Club banquet was held at the Bel- 
levue-Stratford on Seventh-day evening, February 27th. 
Governor Stuart made the address of the evening. 

In the athletic world, Swarthmore has been very suc- 
cessful this week, defeating State College in basket ball 
on Fourth-day with a score of 25-19, and Lehigh on 
Seventh-day with a score of 46-16. 

The concert of the Young Women’s Glee Club was en- 
joyed by a large audience on Seventh-day evening. The 
concert was under the direction of William Silvano 
Thunder, assisted by Mrs. Thunder. The entire Glee Club 
rendered many familiar songs in a novel and beautiful 
manner. A solo was given by Miss Phebe Lukens, who 
charmed the audience by her sweet voice. After the con- 
cert an informal reception was held in Somerville Hall. 

Last Fifth-day, the students and friends of the college 
were entertained by a Mendelssohn Recital. nm. G..d. 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 
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